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STRUCK:  This  is  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Fred  Class  for  the  Joliet  Junior 


College  Oral  History  Program,  by  Ann  Marie  Struck,  at  Mrs.  Class's  home 
in  Morris,  Illinois  on  September  24,  1974,  at  2:00  p.m. 

STRUCK:  The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  you  is  to  tell  me  where  you 
were  born,  and  when? 


CLASS: 

I  was  born  in  Morris,  Illinois,  December  3,  1894. 

STRUCK: 

What  early  remembrances  of  your  childhood  do  you  have? 

CLASS: 

Well,  Ann  Marie,  I  remember  of  course,  the  trip,  you  know,  in  the 

covered  wagon  that  we  talked  about. 


STRUCK: 

Where  did  you  go  in  the  covered  wagon? 

CLASS: 

From  Ladonia,  Missouri,  where  my  grandfather  had  a  farm. 

STRUCK: 

Did  your  whole  family  go? 

CLASS: 

Yes,  my  mother,  father,  my  sister,  who  was  two  years  older  than 

I,  ar.d  myself. 


STRUCK: 

When  was  this? 

CLASS: 

Well,  we  went  on  the  train  to  Missouri;  and  then  we  came  back  in 

the  covered  wagon  because  my  father  had  malaria  and  couldn't  stand  that 
Missouri  climate.  So  we  came  back  with  a  covered  wagon  which  my  grand¬ 
father  and  father  put  together. 


STRUCK: 

What  year?  Do  you  remember  about  what  time  this  was? 

CLASS: 

The  time  of  the  year,  or  the  year? 

. 
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STRUCK:  Both. 

CLASS:  Well  as  I  said,  I  was  three  years  old,  so  that  would  be  1897,  and 
it  would  be  in  late  summer,  because  the  clover  blossoms  were  in  bloom 
along  the  roadside;  that  part  I  remember.  There  was  a  kerosene  stove 
that  mother  cooked  on;  and  I  remember  her  and  father  taking  this  out  of 
the  wagon  and  cooking  outside,  so  it  had  to  be  in  good  weather,  you  see. 

STRUCK:  What  kind  of  stove  did  she  cook  in  when  you  were  here  in  Morris 
in  your  house? 

CLASS:  Just  a  coal  stove,  you  know,  a  kitchen  range. 

STRUCK:  What  type  of  food  did  you  eat,  or  what  did  you  have  to  eat  when 
you  were  here  in  town? 

CLASS:  Oh,  we  always  had  a  garden  so,  of  course,  we  always  had  a  lot  of 
vegetables;  and,  as  I  grew  older  we  had  a  place  that  mother  bought.  My 
father  had  horses,  cows,  pigs,  chickens,  so  it  was  pretty  much  from  our 
garden.  He  butchered  a  pig;  and,  of  course,  we  had  chickens.  Then  he 
would  always  go  and  help  some  farmer  butcher  a  beef,  and  he  would  get  a 
part  of  a  beef. 

STRUCK:  Did  you  eat  anything  special  on  holidays? 

CLASS:  Oh, yes;  oh,  yes. 

STRUCK:  Such  as? 

CLASS:  It  was  almost  always  turkey  for  Thanksgiving  and  goose  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  Now,  you  see  that  dish  over  there,  that  square  plate?  Well,  mother 
got  that  from  my  father;  he  traded  a  horse  for  a  set  of  dishes.  When 
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mother  was  in  bed,  at  my  birth,  he  gave  her  that  set  of  dishes.  (Now  this 
comes  with  the  idea  of  what  we  ate.)  There  was  a  platter  that  was  about 
this  big  (diameter  of  two  feet),  then  there  was  one  about  this  big  (a 
little  smaller),  and  this  one  was  for  a  suckling  pig;  and  we  had  a 
roasted  pig  at  one  time.  And  this  was  the  turkey  platter;  and  then  we 
had  the  family  platter,  which  was  really  big,  too. 

STRUCK:  How  did  you  go  about  storing  the  food  over  the  winter? 

CLASS:  Well,  we  had  a  basement,  no  heat  in  it,  of  course;  and  part  of  the 
basement  was  unfinished  as  far  as  the  cement  floor  was  concerned.  It  was 
sand,  and  we  buried  root  vegetables  in  there;  and  just  before  the  frost 
we  would  take  the  tomato  vines,  my  father  would  pull  them  up  by  the  root, 
hang  them  up  on  spikes  all  around  the  basement,  and  we  had  ripe  tomatoes 
even  for  Christmas  dinner.  I  read  an  article  just  recently, where  tomatoes 
are  supposed  to  be  ripened  in  the  dark  instead  of  the  sun. 

STRUCK:  So  your  father  was  doing  it  right? 

CLASS:  Evidently,  but  we  did  it  for  the  preserving.  We  had  fruit  trees 
on  the  place,  and  we  canned  all  kinds  of  fruit.  We  had  various  foods  in 
twenty-gallon  jars,  also. 

STRUCK:  Your  first  home  was  on  Fremont  Avenue? 

CLASS:  No,  I  was  born  on  West  Avenue;  and  the  house  is  still  there.  When 
you  go  around  that  drive  from  Gould  Park,  there's  a  little  long  house  in 
there,  a  little  to  the  left;  and  that's  the  house  I  was  born  in. 

STRUCK:  Then  did  you  move  somewhere  else? 


. 
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CLASS:  From  there  we  went  to  Missouri.  And  when  we  came  back,  we  went 
out  to  my  father's  sister's  house  in  the  country  until  he  found  a  place 
to  live.  The  house  is  still  standing;  it's  that  tall  house  out  by  the 
cemetery,  Evergreen  Cemetery.  But  we  weren't  there  too  long,  and  we 
came  back  to  the  house  I  was  born  in  and  lived  there  until  I  was  eight 
years  old.  My  grandfather  sold  his  farm  in  Missouri  and  gave  grandma 
some  money;  she  came  to  Morris  and  looked  for  a  house  for  us  with  my 
mother.  They  made  a  down  payment  on  a  house,  and  it  was  the  Presbyterian 
minister's  home.  That  house  is  gone  now.  It  was  directly  across  the 
street  from  the  Second  Ward  School . 

STRUCK:  We  were  talking  about  your  home  life.  Did  your  mother  make  your 
clothes? 

CLASS:  Oh,  yes.  Not  only  that,  before  I  started  to  school,  mother  went 
to  some  lady  who  was  a  seamtress;  and  she  learned  to  sew.  My  mother  was 
a  seamstress,  and  she  finished  paying  for  that  house  by  sewing.  In  those 
days  there  were  no  such  things  as  patterns  to  be  bought  in  the  stores,  but 
they  had  charts  and  a  tracing  wheel.  There  were  holes  in  these  charts 
and  she  would  make  people's  patterns  according  to  their  sizes.  There  was 
a  rope  up  in  the  room  where  she  sewed,  and  there  would  be  these  patterns 
made  from  newspapers  with  the  names  of  the  people. 

STRUCK:  Where  did  she  get  the  material,  the  fabric,  to  make  the  clothes? 
CLASS:  The  people  would  bring  the  materials. 

STRUCK:  What  about  the  clothes  she  made  for  your  family? 

CLASS:  That  was  all  material  she  would  pick  out  from  the  drygoods  stores 
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downtown.  And  maybe  send  to  Sears-Roebucks  too,  or  made  over  from  hand- 
me-downs. 

STRUCK:  Did  she  have  a  sewing  machine? 

CLASS:  Oh,  yes. 

STRUCK:  Was  it  a  small  one? 

CLASS:  No,  it  was  a  foot  pedal;  you  have  to  move  your  foot  up  and  down. 

My  sister  has  it  out  there  now. 

STRUCK:  Going  back  to  your  homelife  again,  did  everyone  have  a  job  to  do, 
a  specific  little  task? 

CLASS:  Well,  I  was  my  father's  "boy",  and  he  would  have  two,  maybe  three 
horses.  This  time  he  was  doing  carpenter  work,  and  he  had  what  was  called 
a  spring  wagon  to  carry  his  tools  in;  and  he  did  a  lot  of  work  too,  in 
building.  When  he  would  come  home,  it  was  my  job  to  hurry  out  of  the 
house  and  take  water  (because  there  was  none  in  the  barn)  in  pails  down 
there,  and  to  help  feed  the  horses,  and  chickens  and  the  cow. 

STRUCK:  Was  this  everyday? 

CLASS:  Yes. 

STRUCK:  What  did  you  do  for  entertainment? 

CLASS:  In  the  summer  we  roamed  Gebbard  Woods,  behind  the  house.  We  picked 
berries,  fished  in  the  creek.  And  Dale  Bassett,  who  was  my  mother's 
cousin's  boy,  came  to  live  with  us.  Since  I  was  a  "boy",  Pearl,  my  older 
sister,  was  "Momma '-s  Girl"  in  the  family,  and  she  would  be  in  the  house 
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with  mama;  and  we  would  roam  that  woods  and  find  morals  (a  type  of  mush¬ 
room),  gooseberries,  and  other  kinds  of  berries;  and  we  fished  in  the 
creek*  I  learned  a  lot  about  the  woods  and  about  nature.  I  found  my 
first  Indian  relics  in  what  was  Hatcher's  Woods  Subdivision.  There  was 
a  place  there,  a  high  place,  with  the  creek  below.  In  reading  about 
Indians,  they  always  sat  on  a  high  place  to  make  their  tools  so  they 
could  watch  all  the  country  around,  for  protection. 

STRUCK:  Did  you  get  any  spending  money  at  all? 

CLASS:  Well,  we  didn't  get  much;  but  when  we  paid  our  grocery  bill  on 
Saturday  night,  we  always  would  go  to  town  with  our  folks,  and  father  paid 
the  grocery  bill,  and  we  each  got  a  little  striped  sack  of  candy. 

STRUCK:  That  was  your  weekly  treat? 

CLASS:  Yes. 

STRUCK:  Was  there  a  regular  grocery  store  downtown? 

CLASS:  Yes.  But  you  could  call  on  the  phone  for  the  groceries,  and  the 
grocery  wagon  would  come  around  and  deliver  your  groceries.  You  didn't 
have  to  run  to  town  all  the  time  for  things.  It  was  the  same  way  with 
the  butcher  shop. 

STRUCK:  What  kinds  of  games  did  you  play  as  a  child? 

CLASS:  I  played  everything.  I  played  ball;  I  shot  marbles  with  the 
boys;  we  played  Blind  Man's  Bluff;  and  I  can't  recall  what  it  is  when 
you  go  and  hide,  "Hide-and-Seek",  and  just  all  the  games  that  kids  play. 


STRUCK:  Did  you  have  any  games  that  your  parents  made  up  for  you? 


. 
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CLASS:  I  can't  remember  that,  really.  Mother  was  pretty  busy  with  her 
sewing,  and  we  had  our  chores  to  do.  As  I  became  older,  we  took  music 
lessons;  and  we  got  a  piano. 

STRUCK:  How  did  you  travel  around  Morris? 

CLASS:  We  had  horses.  We  had  a  surrey  with  the  fringe  on  top  in  my 
young  days.  I  always  sat  in  the  front  seat  with  my  father;  Mother  and 
Pearl,  my  sister,  sat  in  the  back.  We  had  to  have  lap  robes  because  the 
roads  were  so  dusty.  And  we  had  dusters  that  were  like  coats. 

STRUCK:  Where  did  you  travel  around  here? 

CLASS:  It's  just  like  we  do  today  in  the  cars.  We  visited  friends  and 
drove  to  see  the  pretty  woods,  to  pick  spring  flowers,  and  in  the  fall, 
to  pick  berries,  and  to  gather  nuts.  We  would  go  as  far  as  down  by  Seneca 
and  up  towards  Minooka,  and  out  to  Aux  Sable. 

STRUCK:  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  get  to  Seneca,  do  you  have  any  idea? 
CLASS:  Oh,  I  can't  remember. 

STRUCK:  You  were  talking  about  the  roads  being  dusty.  They  were  just 
ruts  in  the  road? 

CLASS:  Yes,  dust  and  gravel. 

STRUCK:  But  they  were  regular  paths,  which  they  called  roads? 

CLASS:  Yes,  those  same  roads  today  have  tar  coating  or  cement,  you  know. 
STRUCK:  Then  when  you  traveled,  did  you  have  to  take  you  own  food?  If 


you  stayed  overnight,  did  you  have  to  take  your  own  overnight  accommodations? 
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CLASS:  We  didn't  stay  overnight,  but  we  would  take  picnic  dinners. 

STRUCK:  Do  you  have  any  early  childhood  remembrances  of  downtown  Morris? 
What  it  looked  like  for  example? 

CLASS:  Yes,  I  do. 

STRUCK:  Do  you  want  to  tell  me  about  some  of  them? 

CLASS:  Well,  some  of  the  buildings  are  still  here,  and  I  remember  Under- 

% 

wood's  down  on  the  corner  of  Liberty  and  Washington  Streets.  They  had 
groceries  and  dry  goods.  That  is  the  Eagle's  Hall  today.  Then  there  was 
.  .  .Oh,  Ann  Marie,  that's  so  far  back!  An  old  man  by  the  name  of  Mr. 
Petty  --  we  used  to  go  there  for  mother  to  get  thread  and  things  --  and 
where  that  big  Wagner  Hotel  was,  there  was  Bahner's  Butcher  Shop  in 
there.  Bannon's  Grocery  Store  (all  the  Bannon  children  are  gone,  you 
know)  was  about  where  Spurgeon's  is,  I  guess.  And  that's  really  where  we 
would  go  to  pay  for  our  groceries  on  Saturday  night.  Once  in  a  while 
mother  would  send  us  downtown.  I  can  remember  getting  boxed  strawberries, 
and  it  was  always  so  interesting  to  watch  Mr.  Bannon  pack  them  because  he 
had  one  finger  off. 

STRUCK:  Was  the  downtown  district  as  large  as  it  is  today? 

CLASS:  Well,  it's  the  same  old  Liberty  Street.  But,  of  course,  there's 
a  lot  of  added  places.  There  was  a  dime  store  where  that  Jefferson  and 
Liberty  Street  Tavern  is,  and  that  was  very  interesting  there.  And  Carl¬ 
son  Studio  was  up  some  old  wooden  steps  in  an  awful  old  building  there. 
Then  there  used  to  be  an  old  man  in  an  old  house  there,  and  we  called  him 
"Shakey  Billy".  He  was  always  sitting  in  the  yard,  and  evidently  he  had 
palsy,  you  know  —  he  was  a  very  sweet  old  man.  There  was  old  Mrs. 
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Butterfield;  she  had  a  very  strange  store.  We  just  loved  to  go  in  be¬ 
cause  she'd  have  a  little  candy,  and  a  little  of  this,  and  a  little  of 
that.  But  mostly,  we'd  go  in  to  see  her  parrot. 

STRUCK:  Did  they  have  any  taverns? 

CLASS:  I  don't  remember  too  much  about  things  like  that.  I  remember 
there  was  a  saloon  next  to  Roth's  Bakery.  Oh  yes,  they  had  saloons;  but, 
of  course,  they  smelled  so  of  beer  that  we  just  hurried  past  them. 

STRUCK:  Do  you  have  any  remembrances  about  stories  that  your  parents  told 
you  about,  anything  about  Morris  or  the  area  here? 

CLASS:  I  don't  remember  that.  My  father,  for  a  while  in  the  winter,  was 
a  "cooper".  Do  you  know  what  a  "cooper"  is?  He  makes  barrels,  and  he 
worked  down  at  the  old  oatmeal  mill.  We  still  lived  in  that  little  house 
that  I  told  you  about;  and  we  could  go  down  the  railroad  track  from  where 
we  lived,  which  was  pretty  dangerous  for  kids.  But  I'd  take  my  father's 
lunch  down  and  then  stay  in  there  and  watch  him  make  barrels. 

STRUCK:  Where  was  this,  across  from  the  railroad  tracks? 

CLASS:  Yes,  that  great  big  building  where  it  says  "Quaker  Oats." 

STRUCK:  What  local  schools  did  you  attend? 

CLASS:  The  Second  Ward  School,  a  two-story  brick  building  with  outdoor 
plumbing. 

STRUCK:  How  many  grades  did  they  have  there? 


CLASS:  Four;  and  I  attended  the  four  grades. 
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STRUCK:  From  first  grade  to  fourth  grade? 

CLASS:  Yes.  And  it  just  so  happens  that  I  still  have  my  second  grade 
reader,  isn't  that  something?  Pearl  had  it  before  I  did;  you  see,  she 
was  two  years  older.  I  was  always  kind  of  a  scribbler.  That  has  been 
here  for  a  couple  of  years  now.  I  found  it  out  in  the  garage. 

STRUCK:  You  said  there  was  four  grades  in  the  school.  Was  there  separate 
rooms  for  each  grade? 

% 

CLASS:  Well,  first  and  second  were  downstairs,  and  third  and  fourth  were 
upstairs.  I  remember  my  first  teacher,  Marne  Humble,  and  upstairs  was 
Maude  Steep. 

STRUCK:  About  how  many  people  were  in  each  class? 

CLASS:  I  couldn't  tell  you  that,  dear.  It  seems  like  all  the  seats  were 
full.  And  I  have  my  fifth-grade  school  picture.  Now  that  was  taken  down 
at  the  old  Center  School.  Fifth  grade  I  had  to  go  to  Center  School. 

STRUCK:  Now,  what  about  the  other  grades,  sixth,  seventh,  and  on. 

CLASS:  Up  through  eighth  was  at  Center  School. 

STRUCK:  The  grades  were  five  and  six,  seven  and  eight  together  again? 

CLASS:  Yes,  top  floor  was  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  fifth  and  sixth 
was  down  below. 

STRUCK:  How  did  the  kids  get  to  school?  Like  the  Second  Ward  School, 
was  that  just  for  the  people  around  that  area? 


CLASS:  Yes,  Second  Ward  people. 


' 
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STRUCK:  So  most  kids  just  walked? 

CLASS:  Everybody  walked!  Not  even  bicycles.  Every  day  I  walked  from 
615  Fremont  Avenue  to  where  the  Center  School  is  today.  Now  that  must  be 
in  the  700  block  of  Division  Street.  We  even  walked  home  for  lunch  -- 
always.  -I  never  remember  taking  my  lunch  to  school. 

STRUCK:  Did  you  ever,  have  a  bicycle?  You  said  nobody  had  one. 

CLASS:  No 5  and  I  wasn't  allowed  to  ride  a  bicycle,  but  my  friend  had  one. 
My  father  was  always  afraid  we  were  going  to  get  hurt.  I  was  on  her  bi¬ 
cycle  one  day,  riding  down  past  our  house  on  Fremont  Avenue;  and  my 
father  was  coming  the  other  way  (there  was  no  pavement  in  then;  it  was 
low  --  the  sidewalk  was  much  higher  than  the  road),  and  I  hurried  up  and 
laid  it  down,  and  he  started  walking.  He  says,  "Young  lady,  pick  it  up, 
ride  it  home!"  And  I  rode  it  home.  And  we  couldn't  have  ice  skates. 

Well,  he  was  afraid  we'd  get  drowned  or  something.  The  river  used  to 
back  up  to  the  creek,  and  the  creek  would  back  up  clear  back  of  our  lot; 
and  it  was  all  frozen  over.  And  al 1  the  kids  were  there  skating,  and  my 
father's  brother  bought  skates  for  this  cousin  who  liver  with  us,  Dale 
Basset,  and  my  sister,  and  I  —  so  we  had  skates. 

STRUCK:  Did  you  ever  go  swimming  anywhere  back  there? 

CLASS:  Yes,  we  put  on  an  old  dress.  But  only  when  Dale's  mother  came; 
we  had  to  have  somebody  older  with  us. 

STRUCK:  So  you  wouldn't  drown? 


CLASS:  Put  on  an  old  dress,  yes.  Dale  and  I  went  fishing  a  lot. 
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STRUCK:  What  did  you  use  for  a  fishing  pole?  Did  you  make  one? 

CLASS:  Oh  surely.  We  didn't  have  anything  but  homemade  poles. 

STRUCK:  Did  you  just  use  a  big  long  stick? 

CLASS:  Yes,  we  caught  little  fish.  My  mother  couldn't  stand  to  cook 
them;  she  hated  the  smell  of  them.  So  she  would  warn  us  that  if  we 
caught  any,  we  had  to  clean  them  and  fry  them  ourselves,  which  we  did. 

STRUCK:  Going  back  to  the  school  —  what  was  a  typical  school  day?  What 
time  did  you  have  to  get  up  and  go  to  school?  Say  when  you  were  going  to 
the  Second  Ward  School.  Do  you  have  any  idea? 

CLASS:  I  don't  have  any  idea.  I  presume  we  started  at  8  o'clock. 

STRUCK:  How  long  was  the  school  day  itself?  Was  it  like  it  is  today, 

8:00  to  4:00? 

CLASS:  Yes. 

STRUCK:  You  said  you  never  brought  a  lunch.  Did  you  go  home  and  then 
walk  back  --  even  when  you  were  at  Center  School? 

CLASS:  Yes . 

STRUCK:  What  type  of  subjects  did  you  take?  Did  you  have  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic? 

CLASS:  Yes,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

STRUCK:  Just  those  three  basic  things?  Did  you  have  art  and  music  or 


anything  like  that? 
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CLASS:  Oh,  I  can't  recall  too  much  of  anything  like  that.  Drawing,  I 
used  to  love  to  draw.  Sometimes  I  used  to  draw  in  my  books  when  I 
shouldn't  have. 

STRUCK:  How  many  books  did  you  have?  Was  there  a  math  book  and  a  separ¬ 
ate  book  for  reading? 

CLASS:  We  had  very  few  books.  As  I  said,  my  sister  had  my  books  before 
me.  They  were  always  hand-me-down  books. 


STRUCK: 

In  the  family,  or  with  the  school  system? 

CLASS: 

No.  We  always  had  to  buy  our  own  books. 

STRUCK: 

Do  you  have  any  idea  how  much  it  cost  a  child  to  go  to  school, 

or  did  you  just  have  to  buy  the  books? 


CLASS: 

Sometimes  we  bought  second-hand  books. 

STRUCK: 

What  were  the  schools  like?  Did  they  have  blackboards  and  lights? 

CLASS: 

They  had  blackboards,  and  we  helped  the  teachers  clean  the  black- 

boards . 

The  chalk  would  squeak  across  the  blackboard. 

STRUCK: 

Did  you  have  stoves  for  heat,  and  did  the  kids  have  to  help  with 

them,  too? 

CLASS:  No,  I  can't  recall  that  we  had  to  help  with  that.  There  was  a 
janitor,  a  lady  janitor. 


STRUCK: 

Did  you  have  recesses? 

CLASS: 

Yes,  we  did. 
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STRUCK:  What  did  you  do  during  that  time? 

CLASS:  I  can't  remember,  really;  we  were  busy.  I  remember  one  time  when 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  P.K.  Cross  was  his  name  --  a  great  big,  thin, 
but  tall  man  --  we  were  playing  out  in  the  school  yard.  He  was  driving  a 
horse  and  buggy,  and  he  was  going  to  visit  the  school.  He  picked  me  up 
and  carried  me  on  his  shoulder.  I  don't  know  why  he  picked  me  up.  It 
sort  of  frightened  me;  and  yet,  I  guess  it  was  a  pleasure,  too. 

STRUCK:  What  type  of  discipline  did  they  employ  at  that  time? 

CLASS:  I  can't  remember.  I  do  remember  one  thing.  I  had  my  pencil  with 
the  lead  up  one  day,  and  my  father  sharpened  our  pencils  with  a  knife  and 
made  nice  points  on  them.  I  got  tickled  about  something,  and  I  laughed. 

I  didn't  want  the  teacher  to  see  me  so  I  put  my  head  down,  and  the  lead 
went  right  into  my  chin.  They  took  the  piece  of  lead  out  when  I  got 
home.  Father  didn't  get  it  all  out,  so  an  uncle  of  mine  worked  on  it. 

But  there's  still  that  little  black  spot. 

STRUCK:  What  did  you  wear  to  school?  In  the  wintertime  when  you  had  to 
walk,  did  you  still  have  to  wear  a  dress? 

CLASS:  We  had  made-over  clothes;mother  would  make  a  small  coat  out  of  a 
big  one.  We  had  to  be  very  frugal.  They  were  hard  times. 

STRUCK:  And  did  you  have  boots  and  slacks? 

CLASS:  We  had  overshoes,  buckled  overshoes. 

STRUCK:  Which  would  be  like  big  boots? 


CLASS:  No  they  would  come  just  about  to  the  ankle  and  clip  once.  The 
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bigger  ones  came  later. 

STRUCK:  You  went  to  eighth  grade  at  Center  School.  Then  where  did  you  go 
for  your  high  school? 

CLASS:  Over  to  what  is  now  the  Franklin  School. 

STRUCK:  And  you  went  there  for  four  years?  Did  they  have  the  grades 
separated  there? 

% 

CLASS:  Oh,  yes.  We  had  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  grades. 

STRUCK:  Did  you  have  more  subjects  there?  Was  it  advanced  a  lot? 

CLASS:  Not  like  it  is  today.  My  first  year  I  took  Ancient  History.  We 
had  a  choice  of  subjects;  and  there  was  English,  some  form  of  mathematics, 
Algebra,  I  presume.  And  I  can't  remember  what  else  I  took,  but  there  were 
four  subjects.  I  hated  history.  I  vowed  after  that  Ancient  History  that 
I  would  never  take  history  again.  But  my  next  year  I  took  Medieval  and 
Modern  History.  I  took  English  History  my  third  year,  and  in  the  fourth 
year  American  History  was  required. 

STRUCK:  I  understand  that  you  later  became  a  teacher;  what  year  was  this? 
CLASS:  That  fourth  year  I  took  pedagogy,  too. 

STRUCK:  That's  just  teaching  you  how  to  teach? 

CLASS:  Yes.  We  had  a  choice  of  reviewing  a  certain  subject.  Most  of  us 
chose  Arithmetic,  and  I  was  the  first  one  in  the  class  to  get  a  school. 

STRUCK:  When  did  you  graduate  from  high  school? 


CLASS:  I  graduated  in  1913;  and  the  exercises  were  held  in  the  old  Empire 
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Theater  upstairs  which  is  about  where  Marben's  Clothing  Store  is. 


STRUCK: 

Do  you  happen  to  remember  how  many  were  in  your  class? 

CLASS: 

Twenty-six. 

STRUCK: 

.  What  happened  after  you  graduated? 

CLASS: 

I  started  teaching  school  that  fall. 

STRUCK: 

The  only  education  you  had  to  have  to  teach  was  your  high  school 

diploma? 

CLASS:  That's  right.  But  you  had  to  go  to  Normal  and  add  something  to 
that  every  year  if  you  continued  to  be  a  teacher.  You  only  got  nine  months 
of  money,  of  course;  and  you  had  to  save  enough  to  go  to  Normal.  As  I 
said,  I  didn't  want  to  be  a  teacher;  but  my  folks  thought  to  be  respected 
you  had  to  be  a  school  teacher.  I  wanted  to  be  in  an  office. 


STRUCK: 

How  were  you  hired  for  your  teaching  job? 

CLASS: 

Well,  that's  a  strange  story.  Two  of  the  directors  --  there  were 

always  three  directors  to  a  country  school  —  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to 
apply  for  the  school . 


STRUCK: 

What  was  your  pay? 

CLASS: 

Forty-five  dollars  a  month.  And  that  was  ten  dollars  more  than 

they  were  paying  the  other  girls  that  graduated  in  the  class. 

STRUCK:  Where  was  the  school  located? 

CLASS:  It  was  up  in  Kendall  County,  so  I  had  to  go  to  the  Kendall  County 


Courthouse  to  get  the  certificate. 
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STRUCK: 

Where  did  you  live  while  you  were  teaching  shcool? 

CLASS: 

When  the  weather  was  very  bad,  I  stayed  in  the  country  with  a 

fami ly. 

When  it  was  good  weather,  I  went  back  and  forth  between  Morris 

and  the  school.  I  had  to  catch  the  early  morning  Inter-Urban  streetcar  to 
Minooka.  It  was  rough.  I'd  get  as  far  as  Minooka,  then  walk  or  ride  my 
bike  to  the  school. 


STRUCK: 

How  far  was  the  school  out  of  Minooka? 

CLASS: 

It  was  four  miles.  In  fact,  I  am  still  in  contact  with  one  of  my 

pupils. 

She  moved  back  to  the  old  homestead. 

STRUCK: 

What  would  be  the  first  thing  you  would  do  when  you  got  to  school 

in  the  morning? 

CLASS:  I  would  go  out  and  get  coal,  cobs,  and  kindling,  and  start  the 
fire.  Sweep  the  floor  if  you  hadn't  cone  it  the  night  before,  and  bring 
in  a  bucket  of  water,  and  set  it  up  on  the  little  shelf  and  put  the  dipper 


there-. 

Everybody  would  drink  out  of  the  one  dipper. 

STRUCK: 

What  did  you  do  in  the  wintertime?  Did  you  have  a  pump  for  the 

water? 


CLASS: 

Yes. 

STRUCK: 

There  wasn't  a  janitor  then,  I  take  it;  and  you  had  to  do  all  these 

extra  things  besides  teach? 

CLASS:  That's  right.  Wouldn't  you  have  rather  worked  in  an  office,  too? 
STRUCK:  How  long  were  the  school  days?  Were  they  from  about  8:00  to  4:00? 
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CLASS: 

Yes . 

STRUCK: 

How  many  grades  were  in  the  school? 

CLASS: 

There  was  a  variety  of  grades.  I  think  I  had  first,  and  third, 

and  fifth,  and  seventh. 


STRUCK: 

And  you  taught  all  of  these  in  one  room? 

CLASS: 

Yes.  Then  you'd  come  home  at  night  and  correct  the  papers  and  pre 

pare  something  for  the  next  day.  When  I  was  in  the  office,  I  didn't  have 
to  prepare  anything  for  the  next  day. 

STRUCK:  Do  you  remember  how  many  people  you  taught  in  all  these  different 
grades? 


CLASS: 

No,  I  can't  remember  that.  There  must  have  been  twelve  or  fifteen 

kids . 


S  TRUCK: 

What  subjects  did  you  teach?  Just  the  basic? 

CLASS : 

Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  there  was  an  organ  that  I 

could  play  well  enough  that  I  could  play  the  morning  song  --  "Good 
morning,  dear  pupils,  good  morning  to  you,"  and  they'd  sing,  "Good  morn¬ 
ing,  dear  teacher,  good  morning  to  you,"  and  there  was  a  little  more  to  it, 
but  I  can't  remember. 


STRUCK: 

Did  you  have  electric  lights? 

CLASS: 

No. 

STRUCK:  You  used  lanterns? 

CLASS:  No,  I  guess  when  it  got  that  dark,  it  was  time  to  go  home. 
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STRUCK:  What  type  of  school  books  did  you  have? 

CLASS:  Just  like  the  school  books  they  used  in  those  days. 

STRUCK:  How  did  you  discipline  the  children? 

CLASS:  I  remember  one  instance.  One  of  the  boys  did  something  he  shouldn't 

have.  He  was  a  cute  little  kid,  but  he  was  mischievious.  So  I  kept  him  in 

at  recess,  and  let  all  the  other  kids  go  out.  Then  I  let  him  go  out  and 

% 

have  a  recess  by  himself.  That  night  the  air  was  out  of  the  tires  on  my 
bicycle.  (Laughter) 

STRUCK:  How  long  did  you  give  the  kids  for  recess?  A  long  time  or  just 
anytime  you  wanted? 

CLASS:  Fifteen  minutes. 

STRUCK:  Out  in  the  country  did  the  children  bring  their  own  lunches  to 
school ? 

CLASS:  Yes. 

STRUCK:  And  then  you  did  too,  naturally.  How  did  the  children  get  to 
school  out  there? 

CLASS:  Walked. 

STRUCK:  And  then  you  had  your  bicycle,  or  you  walked  too,  right? 

CLASS:  Yes. 

STRUCK:  Do  you  have  any  other  interesting  experiences  you  can  remember 


as  a  teacher? 
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CLASS:  Well,  there's  one  thing  I  remember.  There  was  a  boy  that  had 
been  in  a  reform  school,  and  he  was  with  a  family  there.  He  caused  a  lot 
of  trouble  the  year  before,  (it  was  a  minister's  daughter  that  had  been 
teaching)  and  he  just  tore  up  books  and  walked  on  top  of  the  desks  and 
frightened  her,  so  they  kept  him  away  from  school  for  two  weeks  and  then 
they  let  him  come  to  school.  I  was  petrified  that  day.  I  think  he  was 
fourteen  years  old,  but  he  was  small  for  his  age.  Anyway,  that  boy  was  so 
wonderful!  He  would  like  to  come  early  to  help  me  with  the  fire,  the  coal, 

4 

the  cobs,  and  things  like  that.  The  woman  he  lived  with  didn't  like  him 
doing  that  for  me,  (she  thought  I  got  paid  for  it)  which  was  a  sad  thing, 
because  it  was  something  he  needed  to  do  for  people.  He  was  a  wonderful 

kid. 

STRUCK:  You  were  talking  about  another  teacher,  the  minister's  daughter. 

You  weren't  the  only  teacher  at  that  school  then? 

CLASS:  I  was  the  only  teacher  at  the  time;  she  taught  there  the  year  before. 
Now,  I  told  you  about  this  dentist  that  asked  me  to  come  to  work  for  him, 
so  I  was  quite  enthused  about  it.  But  he  wanted  me  immediately,  and  there 
was  one  more  month  of  school  left,  and  he  wouldn't  wait  for  me.  So  I  had 
a  friend  who  had  an  eight-month  school,  and  I  got  her  to  come  and  finish 
the  last  month  of  school  so  I  could  take  the  job  with  the  dentist.  I  made 
more  money,  and  I  just  had  to  walk  as  far  as  town. 

STRUCK:  How  did  the  school  system  differ  from  when  you  were  a  teacher  to 
when  you  were  a  student,  if  it  did  at  al  1  ? 

CLASS:  Of  course  it  was  different  in  a  one-room  school  because  you  had  all 
grades,  all  ages,  in  one  room.  Whereas  when  I  went  to  school,  you  were 
graded. 
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STRUCK:  Were  social  functions  held  in  connection  with  the  school? 

CLASS:  Always  a  basket  social. 

STRUCK:  Which  was? 

CLASS:  Which  wass  the  girls  fixed  up  (I  don't  mean  the  students*  but 
everybody  in  the  community)  a  box,  and  they  would  decorate  them  --  make 
them  very  fancy  --  and  they  were  auctioned  off.  They'd  have  lunch  in 
there,  and  the  highest  bidder  got  the  box  and  the  girl  to  eat  with.  It 
was  quite  a  thing. 

STRUCK:  Was  this  once  a  year? 

CLASS:  Once  a  year.  And  then  after  I  got  into  elocution  —  oh  my! 

Every  school  in  the  country,  it  seemed  like,  wanted  me  to  give  readings 
for  their  programs. 

STRUCK:  Did  they  have  such  things  as  P.T.A.  meetings? 

CLASS:  The  three  directors  would  get  together  sometimes. 

STRUCK:  Did  the  parents  have  contact  with  the  teacher? 

CLASS:  Oh,  they  were  always  friendly  and  nice.  But  I  never  had  one  come 
and  see  me. 

STRUCK:  What  did  you  do  for  entertainment  at  that  time  when  you  were 
teaching  school?  Did  you  have  hobbies? 

CLASS:  You  mean  outside  of  school? 


STRUCK:  Yes,  outsi.de  of  school. 
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CLASS:  Well,  Ann  Marie,  by  that  time  I  had  a  boyfriend,  too.  And  I  went 
to  church  (we  had  church  affairs),  and  that  was  about  it. 

STRUCK:  What  was  the  church  service  like? 

CLASS:  Wehl ,  it  was  a  choir  that  sang,  arid  maybe  someone  would  do  a  solo, 
and  there  was  preaching.  I  presume  it's  pretty  much  like  it  is  today  ex¬ 
cept  that  everything  was  old-fashioned  compared  to  what  it  is  now. 

STRUCK:  Do  they  have  a  big  social  function  with  the  church'  each  year  or 
something  like  that? 

CLASS:  Oh  yes,  they  would  have  things  going  on. 

STRUCK:  Back  to  the  time  when  you  were  teaching  school  --  did  you  travel, 
at  that  time,  out  of  the  area,  or  did  you  just  travel  on  this  interurban? 

CLASS:  Yes. 

STRUCK:  Did  you  go  anywhere  else  around  the  area? 

CLASS:  When  I  was  young,  my  mother  and  sister  and  I  went  to  North  Dakota 
on  the  train.  Grandma  and  Grandpa  lived  up  there  then.  And  we  used  to 
go  to  Chicago  because  I  had  an  Aunt  and  Uncle  that  lived  in  Chicago,  so 
we'd  to  up  there  once  in  a  while. 

STRUCK:  What  were  the  trains  like  --  were  they  as  you  see  them  in  old 
pictures? 

CLASS:  Smokey.  You  had  to  open  the  windows  in  the  summertime.  Once  when  I 
went  to  Iowa,  I  had  a  lace  blouse  on;  and  from  the  smoke  there  was  a  pattern 
of  lace  on  my  arm.  It  was  so  dirty.  It  was  absolutely  filthy. 
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STRUCK:  After  you  taught  school,  you  go  married,  right? 

CLASS:  Yes. 

STRUCK:  This  would  be  in  1913  still? 

CLASS:  Yes. 

STRUCK:  What  was  the  wedding  like?  Did  you  have  to  get  a  marriage  license 
and  things  like  that  still? 

CLASS:  I  had  to  have  a  marriage  license,  but.  .  .  I  don't  know  if  I  want 
to  tell  it  or  not  —  I  ran  away,  you  know,  and  was  married.  We  went  to 
Geneva  and  got  married.  It  was  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  I  had  time  off  from 
school  —  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday.  And  so  when  we  got  to 
Geneva,  there  was  only  a  station  agent  there.  Everybody  was  out  of  town. 
There  was  on  one  in  the  Court  House;  well,  there  were  ministers  in  town, 
but  there  was  no  one  in  the  Court  House  to  issue  a  license.  But  the  sta- 
tionmaster  said  that  they  had  all  gone  to  a  football  game  in  Elgin  (Geneva 
was  flaying  there),  and  they'd,  all  be  home  on  such-and-such  a  train.  So 
we  sat  around  in  the  station.  Then  Herman  wanted  me  to  go  for  a  walk.  I 
didn't  want  to  go  for  a  walk.  Anyway,  I  guess  I  had  a  little  guilty  feel¬ 
ing  then.  I  just  didn't  want  to  go.  So  anyway,  then  our  plans,  of  course, 
were  changed.  Oh,  that  turned  out  to  be  exciting.  We  had  our  suitcases,  and 
there  had  been  nobody  in  the  depot  all  day  long.  So  Herman  called  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  Court  House  and  said  that  there  was  somebody  in  there  that 
wanted  a  license.  They  said  to  come  down.  So  we  went  down,  got  the  license, 
and  left  the  suitcases  in  the  telephone  booth.  Now  the  telephone  booth 
didn't  have  a  door  like  they  have  today.  And  when  we  came  back,  married, 
there  were  no  suitcases  there.  And  I  was  going  to  be  married  in  that  cro- 
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cheted  dress  that  my  mother  made  for  me  (you've  seen  it)  that  I  wore  for 
graduation.  And  anyway,  the  suitcases  were  gone.  So  we  went  to  the  sta- 
tionman  about  it,  and  he  said  he  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  He  said 
he  didn't  think  anybody  had  been  in  there.  And  there  was  only  one  more 
train  back  to  Chicago  (We  were  going  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  time  in 
Chicago)  so  we  got  on  that  train  and  were  going  to  go  to  Chicago;  and  I 
said,  "Herman,  I  just  can't  do  it;  I've  got  to  go  back  there  and  look  for 
those  suitcases.  My  dress  is  in  there  that  my  mother  made."  We  jumped  off 
of  that  train  that  was  going,  and  anyway,  went  back  to  the  depot.  The  man 
was  pretty  surprised  to  see  us.  He  was  locking  up  the  baggage  room;  and  I 
went  up  to  him  and  I  said,  "I  want  to  go  in  that  baggage  room."  He  said, 
"You  can't  go  in  that  baggage  room!"  I  said,  "I'm  going  in  that  baggage 
room  or  I'll  get  a  police!"  And  he  unlocked  the  baggage  room  door,  and  we 
looked  all  over  for  those  suitcases.  There  was  a  big  tarpaulin,  and  I 
went  and  lifted  it  up  and  the  suitcases  were  under  there.  So  I  wrote  to  the 
county  clerk  and  told  her.  about  it.  (She  and  her  husband  stood  up  with  us.) 
She  said,  "We've  always  suspected  that  man,"  and  she  wanted  us  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  We  got  married  secretly,  and  we  didn't  want  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

STRUCK:  You  must  have  travelled  in  the  trains  back  and  forth  to  Geneva 
when  you  were  in  Chicago. 

CLASS:  Oh,  yes.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  that  was  the  last  train  in. 

But  there  was  an  interurban  so  we  caught  that  last  interurban  train  into 
Chicago. 

STRUCK:  What  was  Chicago  like  at  that  time? 


CLASS:  Well,  it  was  just  a  dirty  old  city.  Everything  was  smoky,  because 
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nowadays  it  isn't  like  that  really,  because  then  there  were  trains  and 
streetcars  and  their  fumes;  and,  of  course,  it  was  black  smoke  because  people 
burned  coal  and  the  trains  burned  coal. 

STRUCK:  Was  it  a  big  thing  for  people  from  Morris  to  take  the  train  into 
Chicago? 

CLASS:  Yes. 

STRUCK:  After  you  got  married,  what  did  your  husband  do? 

CLASS:  He  had  a  tog  shop,  which  was  a  dry-cleaning  place;  and  it  was  just 
across  the  street  from  Dr.  Swartz's.  Only  it  w as  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
Swartz  was  upstairs.  So  I  would  help  him  at  night  with  this  tog  shop 
stuff,  too.  And  we  had  a  little  old  apartment  downtown,  two  rooms. 

STRUCK:  This  was  when  you  began  to  work  in  the  dentist's  office  for  Dr. 
Swartz.  What  year  was  this, about  1913? 

CLASS:  I  presume.  I  graduated  in  1913.  No,  it  would  be  1914. 

STRUCK:  Where  was  the  dentist's  office  at,  on  Liberty  Street? 

CLASS:  It  was  upstairs,  over  what  is  now  Riz's  Grocery.  And  there  were 
offices  up  there,  and  there  was  a  great  big  drug  store  where  Riz's  is. 

STRUCK:  What  kind  of  job  did  you  do? 

CLASS:  I  kept  the  books  and  helped  when  people  were  in  the  chair.  I'd 
hand  him  things.  Of  course,  things  were  pretty  crude  when  you  see  what 
they  are  today.  The  plates  were  made  of  rubber.  The  people  would  break 
them,  and  you  would  have  to  vulcanize  them  with  strips  of  rubber.  I 
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showed  you  when  Herman  had  to  get  false  teeth,  he  sent  me  back  those 
things  I  showed  you  the  other  night  that  I  had  made.  He  said  he  thought  I 
should  have  them  back.  Swartz  was  very  proud  of  that  work  I  did. 

STRUCK:  What  were  they?  Could  you  describe  them? 

CLASS:  They're  crowns  and  inlays.  Made  of  gold.  I  made  them  myself. 

STRUCK:  How  long  did  you  have  to  work  per  day? 

« 

CLASS:  It  must  have  been  six  o'clock. 

STRUCK:  What  was  your  salary? 

CLASS:  I  can't  remember  what  I  got,  but  I  know  it  was  better  than  teach¬ 
ing  school.  And,  of  course,  I  was  out  money  for  the  interurban  and  various 
things.  There  was  no  night  work  to  come  home  and  prepare  things  for  the 
next  day. 

STRUCK:  Was  the  dentist  a  dentist  in  the  concept  we  think  of  today?  Did 
the  people  make  regular  appointments? 

CLASS:  Yes.  But  if  there  was  a  toothache  or  something  and  someone  came  in, 
you  tried  to  do  something  for  them. 

STRUCK:  Do  you  remember  what  he  charged? 

CLASS:  No,  I  can't. 

STRUCK:  Did  you  have  any  interesting  experiences  being  a  dental  assistant? 
CLASS:  He  called  me  in  one  time  to  see  a  man  who  had  cancer  of  the  mouth. 


STRUCK:  Can  you  remember  how  Morris  had  changed  from  when  you  were  a  small 
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child  to  when  you  were  working  in  the  dentist's  office?  Were  there  any 
major  changes? 


CLASS: 

Yes,  we  got  pavement. 

STRUCK: 

Did  the  business  district  enlarge  much? 

CLASS: 

Not  much. 

STRUCK: 

Did  the  population  of  the  town  grow? 

CLASS: 

Not  much.  It  never  grew  much  until  these  industries  came  in.  I 

think  I  can  remember  when  it  was  6,000.  I  don't  know,  it  must  be  about 
1 2 s 000  now 5  isn't  it?  They  ruined  it. 


STRUCK: 

Then  you  worked  in  a  doctor's  office. 

CLASS: 

Yes,  and  I'm  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  two  directors  asked  me  to 

take  that  school.  Dr.  Swartz  asked  me  to  work  for  him;  and  Dr.  Whitman, 
(our  apartment  was  next  to  his  office),  asked  me  to  come  and  work  for  him. 


STRUCK: 

Where  was  his  office  at? 

CLASS: 

It  was  in  the  Sachse  Building.  It  was  right  next  to  the  old  First 

National  Bank,  where  they  moved  out.  And  it's  upstairs;  there's  a  stair¬ 
way  between  the  jewel ry  store.  Jim  Holderman  has  his  office  up  there,  and 
it  used  to  be  Charles  Sachse  who  was  a  lawyer  up  there. 

STRUCK:  What  did  you  do  in  the  doctor's  office? 

CLASS:  A  patient  would  come  in  and  I  would  do  for  him  what  I  could.  May¬ 


be  make  an  appointment  or  tell  him  the  doctor  would  be  in  at  such-and-such 
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a  time.  He  was  always  pretty  proud  of  me.  If  someone  had  a  badly  cut  fin¬ 
ger,  or  burned  or  something,  I  would  take  care  of  it.  Then  I  became 
pregnant,  so  it  was  all  over.  But  I  would  still  go  in  there,  and  clean 
up  his  office.  He  didn't  have  a  vacuum  cleaner.  (Vacuum  cleaners  didn't 
exist.)  I  had  a  carpet  sweeper  I  would  take  in  there.  I  used  to  say  that 
all  you'd  have  to  do  (he  had  a  farm,  too)  was  to  sprinkle  some  oats  on 
the  carpet,and  some  water,  and  we'd  have  an  oat  field.  (Laughter)  But 
he  was  one  of  the  best  doctors  and  surgeons  Morris  has  ever  had. 

STRUCK:  Did  you  get  an  increase  in  pay  when  you  went  from  the  dentist  to 
him,  or  do  you  remember? 

CLASS:  I  really  don't  remember.  It  was  probably  going  to  be  about  the 
same.  Only  I  was  going  to  be  right  next  to  my  apartment  and  I  could  go  in 
and  out. 

STRUCK:  Then  you  worked  in  a  dry  goods  store  next? 

CLASS:  This  was  after  my  son  was  in  school. 

STRUCK:  What  year  would  this  be? 

CLASS:  Well,  Dale  was  born  in  1915,  so  that  would  be  in  '21. 

STRUCK:  Where  was  the  store  at? 

CLASS:  Hynd's.  Before  that  I  would  go  at  Christmas  time  and  work  at 
Higgins  as  they  used  to  have  a  big  china  shop,  and  that  also  was  next  to 
that  bank.  There  was  a  big  basement  underneath,  and  they  sold  dishes  and 
all  kinds  of  toys.  And  they  would  ask  me  to  come  in  and  work  for  the 
Christmas  rush,  so  mama  would  look  after  my  son,  Dale,  while  I  just 
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worked  a  little  while  before  Christmas  to  get  some  money  for  Christmas. 

In  the  spring,  I  worked  in  Nelson's  Greenhouse;  they  asked  me  to  help  out. 

STRUCK:  Where  did  you  live  when  your  son  was  growing  up? 

CLASS:  I  lived  in  the  two  rooms  in  that  Sachse  Building.  Instead  of  going 
to  the  hospital,  Mrs.  Britt  had  started  a  maternity  home;  and  that's  been 
torn  down  and  there's  a  gas  station  there  now.  She  used  to  take  care  of 
young  mothers,  as  a  midwife.  Then  it  got  so  she  took  care  of  old  people 
instead  of  babies.  It  was  difficult  with  a  baby  in  the  apartment.  Every¬ 
one  had  a  beautiful  baby  carriage  in  those  days,  and  taking  it  up  those 
steps  was  terrible.  And  Herman  would  have  to  take  it  down  in  the  morning 
if  I  was  going  out  in  the  afternoon,  then  bring  it  back  up  at  night.  Then 
we  moved  to  a  little  house  on  West  Avenue. 

STRUCK:  What  did  you  do  in  the  store?  Were  you  a  regular  clerk? 

CLASS:  Yes. 

STRUCK:  Were  there  a  lot  of  stores  like  this  in  Morris  at  this  time? 

CLASS:  There  was  Baum's  across  the  street,  and  Hynd's  where  the  Fabric 
Shop  is  now.  That  was  a  great  big  dry  goods  store,  and  in  the  basement 
they  sold  linoleum  and  carpets.  They  sold  coats  and  yardgoods. 

STRUCK:  Do  you  remember  what  your  salary  would  have  been  at  that  time? 

CLASS:  I  only  worked  afternoons  then,  because  I  had  my  son.  He  had 
started  to  school.  I  was  living  at  home  with  mother  then,  my  husband  and  all 
of  us.  We  had  sold  our  home,  and  bought  one  over  on  Jackson  Street,  where 
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STRUCK:  Did  everyone  help  out  then? 

CLASS:  Yes. 

/ 

STRUCK:  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  prices  of  the  things  that  you  sold 
in  the  store? 

CLASS:  Oh  yes,  my  goodness.  You  got  six  spools  of  thread  for  a  quarter, 
and  muslin  was  five  or  ten  cents  a  yard.  Out  in  the  trailer  now,  Ann 
Marie,  I  have  some  kitchen  curtains.  The  material  didn't ’sell  (it  was 
kind  of  expensive,  but  it  never  sold).  He  put  it  out  on  sale  one  time,  so 
I  bought  several  yards  of  it  and  never  used  it.  I  have  it  for  curtains  out 
there  in  the  trailer.  Oh  yes,  things  were  cheap,  thirty-nine  cents  for  a 
brassiere. 

STRUCK:  After  you  worked  in  Hynd's,  you  went  across  the  street  and  worked 
in  Baum's,  is  that  right? 

CLASS:  Well,  I  went  to  New  Mexico  with  my  sick  husband  for  four  years. 
Before  I  left  for  New  Mexico,  I  was  running  Herman's  foundry  business,  too. 
It  was  a  little  foundry  business  in  my  father's  carpenter  shop  that  had  a 
cement  basement.  I  was  working  and  taking  care  of  that,  too.  There  were 
three  people  working  there.  There  was  a  boy  and  a  Mr.  Osmanson,  but  I  can't 

f 

remember  the  older  man's  name.  He  was  a  hard  worker.  We  made  aluminum 
castings  for  the  Northwestern  Corporation  here  in  town.  I  had  to  run  cast¬ 
ings  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  sometimes  and  go  to  work  the  next 
morning. 

STRUCK:  When  you  went  to  New  Mexico  and  then  came  back.  .  . 


CLASS:  Well,  I  stayed.  Herman  was  sick  so  he  went  to  New  Mexico  with  his 
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brother,  Art,  who  wasn't  too  well.  His  brother  didn't  have  a  job,  and 
there  was  a  terrible  depression  on;  I  kind  of  hated  to  go  because  there 
was  money  coming  in  that  we  needed.  Art's  (Herman's  brother's)  family 
thought  that  if  Art  came  home  from  New  Mexico,  he  could  get  a  job  and 
make  more  money  than  I  was  making,  so  I  went  out.  Dale  had  graduated 
from  high  school  and  started  working  at  the  paper  mill.  Herman  and  I 
lived  in  an  umbrella  tent  in  part  of  the  summer,  and  those  awful  cabins 
that  they  used  to  have. 

« 

STRUCK:  This  was  still  in  New  Mexico? 

CLASS:  Yes.  Herman  never  wanted  to  go  into  a  sanitarium,  so  we  just 
tried  to  get  him  well  that  way.  Anyway,  they  were  living  in  a  cabin 
(Art  and  Herman)  and  along  with  that  foundry,  I  was  baking  things  to 
ship  to  them  all  of  the  time  at  night.  Well,  they  were  tough  times. 
Dale's  school,  that  foundry,  and  the  store.  So  anyway,  I  went  out  and 
Herman  wanted  to  leave  those  cabins  and  we  had  the  umbrella  tent,  so  we 
went  down  to  the  Cimarron  River  and  put  up  the  tent  (we  lived  outdoors 
--  just  iri  the  tent).  I  fixed  a  cupboard  on  the  back  end  of  the  car 
of  a  cardboard  box  with  twigs  and  some  cardboard  shelves.  The  Cimarron 
River  was  there.  Now  this  is  in  the  mountains,  and  it  is  pretty  narrow. 
As  it  comes  down,  it  gets  wider.  The  only  refrigerator  I  had  was  to 
take  a  branch,  put  it  through  the  kettle  handles,  and  put  this  in  the 
river,  and  that  kept  the  food  fresh.  The  bears  would  come  down,  and 
people  around  there  would  give  me  lettuce  and  cucumbers.  There  were  very 
few  people  around  there,  but  there  were  some  Mexicans  that  had  some  gar¬ 
dens.  We  had  a  little  dog,  and  we  would  growl  so  the  bear  would  never 
come  in.  It  was  kind  of  a  spooky  thing.  The  only  stove  I  had  to  cook 
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on  was  a  washtub.  We  took  mud  and  rock,  and  set  the  tub  upside  down 
on  this,  had  somebody  cut  a  hole  at  one  end  and  I  would  just  shove  in 
the  wood.  It  was  the  wood  the  beavers  had  chewed  into  small  pieces 
because  nobody  could  cut  it  up.  We  had  a  downspout  for  a  chimney  (like 
the  downspout  on  a  house)  and  I  would  heat  wash  water  from  the  river 
there.  I  just  had  to  stomper  in  another  tub  to  wash  clothes,  and  oh,  you 
wouldn't  believe  it.  It  was  fine  for  Herman  to  be  out  in  the  woods  like 
that.  There  was  a  little  restaurant  --  I  could  walk  to  it  --  they  told 
me  to  be  careful  of  rattlesnakes;  the  place  was  full  of  rattlesnakes, 
but  crazy  me,  always  making  something.  I  was  gathering  little  pine 
cones  that  hadn't  been  fertile  (they  would  only  be  the  size  of  a  medium¬ 
sized  bead),  and  I  strung  them  and  made  beads  of  them.  I  still  have  the 
ones  I  sent  to  mother,  and  they  still  smell  of  that  pine.  Well,  anyway, 
we  stayed  there  until  it  got  cold  --  then  we  moved  down  to  the  south. 

We  also  went  to  Taos,  New  Mexico.  Now,  we  had  a  cabin  in  Taos  --  that 
was  interesting  then,  Ann  Marie.  Those  Indians  would  be  on  the  street 
with  their  blankets  and  their  babies  on  their  backs  and  their  hair  in 
their  funny  braids;  and  while  Herman  was  resting  in  the  afternoon,  I 
would  take  the  car  and  go  down  and  just  sit  and  watch  the  people.  It 
was  a  real  artist  colony,  so  there  were  a  lot  of  unusual  people  that 
made  it  interesting.  Then  we  went  on  down  to  a  place  called  Las  Vegas, 
New  Mexico.  And  there  I  found  shell  fossils.  We  finally  wound  up  in 
Las  Cruces  for  the  winter,  which  was  a  warm  country.  A  family  came 
there  from  Ohio,  and  there  was  only  one  manufactured  trailer  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  those  days,  and  that  was  the  Covered  Wagon,  they  called  it.  These 
people  had  a  homemade  trailer,  and  it  was  just  lovely.  They  had  two 
little  boys,  and  they  all  slept  and  ate  together  in  there.  Oh,  I  just 
became  so  unhappy  with  that  cabin  and  I  wanted  a  trailer.  So  there  was 
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an  old  man  there.  We  moved  to  El  Paso,  Texas;  and  we  bought  the  chassis. 
You  had  to  buy  an  automobile  chassis  to  build  the  trailer  on.  .  .  and 
Herman  had  a  hemorrhage  and  he  had  to  be  in  bed  all  the  time.  So  this 
old  man  and  I  built  that  trailer.  Now,  someday,  I  want  you  to  see  pic¬ 
tures  of  that  trailer  because  people  think,  "What  could  it  be  like  with 
a  woman  doing  that?"  I  laid  the  linoleum,  put  the  tin  on  the  outside 
with  this  old  man  holding  it.  Herman  was  very  particular  --  he  could 
do  so  many  things,  you  know  --  and  I  told  him  how  I  wanted  it  arranged, 
and  he  drew  the  plans  just  the  way  I  wanted  them.  It  was  just  wonderful 
to  be  out  of  those  cabins  and  into  that  trailer,  but  there  I  had  him 
sick  in  bed  all  day  in  the  tent;  however,  that  tent  was  good  for  him. 

It  really  was  heaven  when  we  could  pull  the  trailer  back  to  Las  Cruces. 
Then  in  the  summertime  we  would  go  up  into  the  national  forest  where  there 
was  no  rent  to  pay.  I  made  my  own  bread,  did  my  own  baking  and  every¬ 
thing.  It  was  something  to  go  through,  but  it  was  a  great  accomplish¬ 
ment  being  self-reliant.  I  saw  a  lot  of  country;  there  was  a  lot  of 
interest  with  it. 

STRUCK:  What  years  would  this  have  been? 

CLASS:  Well,  Dale  graduated  in  June,  1933;  and  I  went  out  there  in  Au¬ 
gust.  I  was  there  four  years.  I  came  back  in  1937,  and  I  was  trying  all 
the  time  to  interest  Dale  in  college  --  he  was  an  "A"  student.  He  was  in 
the  paper  mill  and  was  mixing  ink.  Ink  in  those  days  came  in  powder  form. 
He  had  to  mix  those  inks,  and  all  I  could  think  of  was  him  inhaling  this 
powdered  ink  with  that  dye  and  everything.  So  I  was  constantly  trying  to 
get  him  interested  in  college.  I  came  home  a  couple  of  times  to  persuade 
him.  He  spent  his  money  as  fast  as  he  got  it;  he  got  an  automobile  and 
a  girl.  Anyway,  Herman  got  well  and  I  was  looking  for  a  job;  but  you  had 
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to  be  bilingual.  It  was  forty  miles  from  the  Mexican  border,  and  i 
couldn't  get  a  job  down  there.  There  was  a  terrible  depression  then,  too; 
so  he  said  to  me,  "Why  don't  you  go  home,  you've  always  had  a  job;  I'll 
bet  you  could  get  one."  I  said,  "Yes,  but  if  I  spend  that  money  to  go 
home  and  then  don't  get  a  job  --  then  I'll  have  to  spend  the  money  to 
come  back."  "Oh,  you'll  get  a  job,"  he  said.  Mr.  Baum  sent  for  me; 
can  you  imagine  that!  So,  I  got  Dale  interested  in  college;  and  he  had 
a  car,  a  little  DeSoto.  And  I  said,  "There's  one  thing  you  can't  have, 
and  that's  a  car  at  college."  I  said,  "If  your  father  had  a  car,  1 
think  he'd  feel  so  manly  and  so  good;  he'd  get  out  and  look  for  a  job 
for  himself,  cause  he's  able  to  work.  The  doctor  says  he's  able  to  work." 
So  I  said,  "We'll  turn  your  car  in  on  a  car  for  dad."  .  .  .Well,  he  kept 
wanting  me  to  go  and  look  for  a  car.  I  said,  "Dale,  I  can't;  you'll  have 
to  wait  till  the  Christmas  rush  is  over  --  I  just  can't."  And  so  he  was 
coming  to  mother's  for  Christmas  dinner  with  the  whole  family  and  he 
didn't  show  up.  (He  was  always  late  anyway.)  So  I  got  in  the  car  with 
my  brother-in-law  to  see  where  he  was.  And  we  met  him  on  the  road  --  he 
was  coming  with  a  new  car!  He  had  gone  and  exchanged  that  car  of  his 
for  a  car  for  his  dad,  and  I  was  to  make  the  payments.  Anyway  he  took 
the  car  to  his  dad,  and  he  looked  at  colleges.  There  were  no  aeronautics 
in  regular  colleges  because  planes  cost  too  much,  so  you  had  to  go  to  a 
government-accredited  school.  So  he  went  and  looked  at  three  schools 
on  his  way  to  taking  the  car  to  his  dad,  and  he  finally  decided  on  Parks 
Air  College  in  St.  Louis.  He  did  exceptionally  well.  He  graduated  among 
the  three  highest  in  the  class  and  passed  the  test  for  the  one  available 
job  at  Lockheed  Aircraft.  During  the  war  he  was  testing  jets  and  guided 
missiles.  Then  he  continued  on  into  aerospace  with  Northup  Corporation 
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and  he  has  had  several  foreign  assignments. 

STRUCK:  Before  we  stop,  do  you  want  to  tell  me  anything  about  your  work 
at  Baum's? 

CLASS:  Yes,  it  was  a  very  lovely  place  to  work. 

STRUCK:  It  was  a  women's  store,  or  a  dry  goods  store? 

CLASS:  It  was  a  dry  goods,  what  you'd  call  a  ladies'  wear.  There  were 
some  dry  goods,  but  I  don't  think  we  ever  sold  rugs.  We  sold  curtains 
and  things  like  that,  probably.  We  sold  dresses  upstairs,  and  all  the 
dry  goods  were  downstairs,  long  underwear  in  those  days,  cotton  and  silk 
stockings.  (Of  course,  nylon  stockings  were  coming  in).  They  were  very 
kind  to  me.  One  day  Mr.  Baum  said  to  me,  "Zelma,  I  want  you  to  keep  books 
for  me."  I  said,  "Mr.  Baum,  I  can't  keep  books  --  I  can't  keep  books!" 

He  said,  "Yes,  you  can!"  (This  is  Mr.  Baum,  senior).  I  said  "Mr.  Baum, 

I  can't  keep  books;  the  only  books  I  ever  kept  were  for  Doctor  Swartz.  You 
know  it  was  a  different  thing,  people  with  dentistry  and  their  bills."  I 
said,  "Mr.  Baum,  I  can't!"  He  said,  "Yes,  you  can.  I've  been  watching 
your  tickets  and  I  haven't  found  a  mistake  on  them  yet.  And  I  like  your 
handwriting."  There  were  clerks  upstairs,  clerks  downstairs,  and  a  cash 
drawer  for  every  clerk;  and  you  had  to  take  care  of  that  every  night.  He 
took  care  of  the  wholesale  end  of  it,  but  all  of  this  with  the  girls  and 
the  customers  and  everything  was  all  my  work.  One  day  he  said  to  me, "I 
spent  $1500  to  learn  what  you're  doing."  The  adding  machine  was  on  that 
half-way  place,  up  there  on  the  landing  on  the  stairs.  I  don't  know  if  I 
was  too  lazy  or  what,  but  I  never  went  up  to  that  adding  machine.  It 
pleased  him  that  I  didn't  have  to  run  to  the  adding  machine.  (But  I 
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can't  add  anything  today.)  Terrible.  The  worst  thing  that  has  happened 
to  me,  I  guess  is  getting  old. 
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